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retain dans les vaisseaux fermes, et sur la cause de Vaugmentation du poids qu'acquiert ce metal pendant cette operation.1
The argument is this. A metal is calcined in a closed vessel; if "matter of fire" passes through the vessel and combines with the metal, the weight of the whole apparatus will be greater at the end than at the beginning of the operation; but if the calx is produced by the combination of the metal with a portion of the air in the vessel, the total weight will be unchanged throughout the operation; moreover, if the vessel is opened when the calcination is finished, air will rush in, and the total weight will then be greater than at the beginning of the process.
Lavoisier calcined tin in glass vessels. The vessel was weighed and the tin was weighed; the vessel with the tin in it was heated for a short time to drive out some of the air, then sealed, allowed to cool, and weighed. After heating until the tin melted, and keeping at this temperature until some time after the formation of a blackish powder seemed to have stopped, the apparatus was allowed to cool, and was weighed. The vessel was then opened very carefully (air was heard rushing
'                      in), and the whole was weighed again.   The tin that remained
unchanged was separated from the calx; the tin, the calx, and
i      -                the vessel itself were weighed separately.
|                           Some of the weighings taken from an experiment which
}                      Lavoisier tells us was made on February 14,1774, are given on
'*                      the next page.2
!                           As the weight of air in the flask, after sealing and before
beginning the calcination, was 15J grains, and as the weight of
i                      "air" absorbed by the tin was 3"12 grains, it followed that
j                      about one fifth of the total weight of air had combined with the
I                         tin.
'                           Another experiment, wherein 8 onces of tin were used, and
jj                      the flask had a capacity of about 250 pouces cubiques, gave
exactly similar results, except that  only from one ninth to one eighth of the total weight of air was absorbed by the tin.
1 (Euvres, vol. ii. p. 105.    (Read in November, 1774; deposited with the Academy, May, 1777.)
2 Most of the weighings are the means of several; each substance was weighed first on one pan, then on the other pan of the balance; the weighings were often repeated after an interval of a few days.    The flask used in this experiment had a capacity of 43 pouces cubiques.